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It may be paradoxical for an essay on Gandhi’s Nai Talim or “new education” to begin with the 
dictum of Lord Macaulay (1835). Yet it is the Minutes penned in his dual capacity as a member of 
the Council of India and as the Chairperson of the Committee of Public Instruction, that marked a 
significant point of departure for Gandhi to question, critique, and resist the colonial education 
system and also to explore a new path for India. Underlining the superiority of British and European 
literature and culture, Macaulay said: 


“.. . the intellectual improvement of those classes of the people who have the means of pursuing 
higher studies can at present be affected only by means of some language not vernacular 
amongst them.” [emphasis mine]? 

“... a single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole native literature of India and 
Arabia... .” [emphasis mine]° 

“... it is impossible for us, with our limited means, to attempt to educate the body of the people. 
We must at present do our best to form a class who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern - a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, 
in opinions, in morals and in intellect. . . .” [emphasis mine]’ 


This ‘farsighted’ document was primarily designed to advance the interests of the British trade and 
commerce. Accordingly, this education policy was pursued by the colonial rulers for more than a 
century in India. 


Indian Responses: Phule to Gandhi 


Mahatma Jotirao Phule’s historic Memorandum to the Hunter Education Commission in 1882 
questioned the socio-political character of knowledge in education imparted by the British Raj. It 
lamented that almost all the teachers employed in the primary schools were Brahmins, not used to 
productive manual labour. Their students in turn imbibed “inactive habits” and attempted to get 
employed in government service. Instead, Phule proposed that the primary school teachers should be 
those “who will not feel ashamed to hold the handle of a plough or the carpenter’s adze when 
required, and who will be able to mix themselves readily with the lower orders of society.” [emphasis 
mine]? Evidently, the alienation of the peasantry from the knowledge and pedagogic content of 
colonial education became the focus of Phule’s critique. 


Phule’s critique appears to be a trailblazer of the civilizational debate that Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj 
initiated a quarter century later, questioning the ideology of colonial hegemony and exploitation.° 
Gandhi asserted that 


*Published in ‘The Living Gandhi’, Eds. Tara Sethia & Anjana Narayan, Penguin Books, New Delhi, 2013, 
pp. 163-179. 


“”. The foundation that Macaulay laid of education has enslaved us . . . [Was] it not a sad commentary that we 
should have to speak of Swarajya [Self-Rule] in a foreign tongue?” Furthermore he felt that 

“. . by receiving English education, we have enslaved the nation. Hypocrisy, tyranny, etc. have 
increased; English-knowing Indians have not hesitated to cheat and strike terror into the people.” 


Gandhi’s conceptualization of education therefore emerged organically from his critique of the 
exploitative and violent character of modern industrial civilization. It encompassed a range of critical 
civilisational, philosophical, and moral concerns, [emphasis mine], as is apparent from such 
statements: 


“What is the meaning of education? If it simply means knowledge of letters, it is merely an 
instrument, and an instrument may be well used or abused. . .” 


“Now let us take higher education. I have learned Geography, Astronomy, Algebra, Geometry etc. 
What of that? . . . Ihave never been able to use [this knowledge] for controlling my senses. . . It does 
not enable us to do our duty...” 


“Moreover, I have not run down knowledge of letters under all circumstances. All I have shown is 
that we must not make of it a fetish. . . . In its place it can be of use, and it has its place when we have 
brought our senses under subjection, and put our ethics on a firm foundation. . 2 


Given the insight gained from his educational experiments in South Africa — first at the Phoenix 
Settlement before writing Hind Swaraj and later at the Tolstoy Farm (1911-13) — Gandhi could offer 
a constructive alternative to replace colonial education. He said: “I would develop in the child his 
hands, his brain and his soul. The hands have almost atrophied. The soul has been altogether 
ignored,”” and added, “. .. The utterly false idea that intelligence can be developed only through 
book reading should give place to the truth that the quickest development of the mind can be 
achieved by the artisan’s work being learnt in a scientific manner. . .”!° On the contested question of 
language and education, Gandhi offered the following thought-provoking ideas. 


“.. . In our dealings with the English people . . . for the purpose of knowing how much disgusted 
they (the English) have themselves become with their civilization, we may use or learn English. . . 
Those who have studied English will have to teach morality to their progeny through their mother 
tongue...; but when they have grown up, they may learn English, the ultimate aim being that we 
should not need it. . . A little thought should show you that immediately we cease to care for English 
degrees, the rulers will prick up their ears.” [emphasis mine] = 


Such thoughtful reflections became the basis for Gandhi’s new paradigm of education. 
Gandhi’s New Education or Nai Talim 


Nai Talim covered the entire spectrum of education — from pre-primary stage to higher education, 
including technical education, and extended to adult (not just literacy) and community education as 
well. Phule, while focusing upon primary education for the masses, had emphasized the crucial 
significance of higher education in national development. Similarly, while Gandhi’s major concern 
was school education, he was careful not to pit it against higher education in terms of priority--unlike 
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the neo-liberal advocates today, who support State’s withdrawal from higher education.'* On the 
contrary, Gandhi gave a clarion call in 1920s to set up National Universities and Colleges, for 
carrying on resistance to the Macaulayian framework and also for reconstruction of an anti- 
imperialist alternative model of national and social development. A series of such institutions, later 
called Rural Universities, came up in different parts of the country. Reflecting the Gandhian vision, 
whereby all levels of education were seen as an organic whole, such Rural Universities invariably 
promoted pre-primary and school education as well. The Wardha Conference was a milestone in 
setting out Gandhi’s vision of Basic Education. 


In October 1937, an ‘All India Educational Conference’ was organised at Wardha under Gandhi’s 
leadership. In his address, Gandhi unfolded his plan to replace Macaulay’s education by what he 
called Basic Education (Buniyadi Shiksha) at school level, as an organic component of Nai Talim. Its 
pedagogic essence was envisioned by Gandhi in such statements: 


“What I am going to place before you today is not about a vocation that is going to be imparted 
alongside education. . . whatever is taught to children, all of it should be taught necessarily through 
the medium of a trade or a handicraft . . . Look at takli [spindle] itself, for instance. The lesson of this 
takli will be the first lesson of our students through which they would be able fo learn a substantial 
part of the history of cotton, Lancashire and the British empire. . . When he is asked to count the 
number of cotton threads on takli and he is asked to report how many did he spin, it becomes possible 
to acquaint him step by step with good deal of mathematical knowledge . . . While playing around 
and singing, he keeps on turning his takli and from this itself he learns a great deal.” [emphasis 
mine] 


Gandhi further elaborated: 


“The brain must be educated through the hand. If I were a poet, I could write poetry on the 
possibilities of the five fingers. Why should you think that the mind is everything and the hands and 
feet nothing? . . . Mere book knowledge does not interest the child . . . The brain gets weary of mere 
words, and the child’s mind begins to wander. The hand does the things it ought not to do, the eye 
sees the things it ought not to see, the ear hears the things it ought not to hear, and they do not do, see 
or hear, respectively what they ought to. . .. An education which does not teach us to discriminate 
between good and bad, to assimilate the one and eschew the other is a misnomer.” [emphasis mine]'* 


Nai Talim as the Spear-head of a Silent Social Revolution 


The civilizational, philosophical and moral context of the struggle for swaraj thus formed the bedrock 
for the Gandhian pedagogy. '° The Gandhian proposal of Basic Education was to place productive 
manual work at the centre of the school curriculum from which would organically emerge 
knowledge, values and skills. This pedagogy would also link education to rural economy, ensuring 
that the villages do not become “‘a mere appendage to the cities” and are not exploited by the latter. 
Gandhi believed that Nai Talim would “check the progressive decay of our villages and lay the 
foundation of a juster social order . . ve. 


Indeed, Nai Talim was an anti-imperialist construct that called for building a civilisational critique of 
colonial education. It, therefore, aimed at preparing young people from the community as ‘organic 
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intellectuals’, almost in the Gramscian sense, to initiate and lead social transformation. This is why 
Gandhi viewed Basic Education “as the spear-head of a silent social revolution fraught with the most 
far-reaching consequences wn 


The four defining elements of Nai Talim were: First, its holistic approach underscoring the 
integration of head, heart and hand.'* The principal thesis Gandhi advanced was that “Man is neither 
mere intellect, nor the gross animal body, nor the heart or soul alone. . . A proper and harmonious 
combination of all the three is required for the making of the whole man and constitutes the true 
economics of education.”!” In this Gandhi was guided primarily by common sense, experience and 
intuition since, by his own admission, Gandhi had hardly any knowledge of educational theory. 
However, his holistic approach to child development, and his framing of it as integration of head, 
heart and hand, is borne out by modern educational theory.” 


Second was its emphasis on productive manual labour as a pedagogic medium. Gandhi’s proposal to 
place productive manual labour at the centre of curriculum, to view it as a moral and transformative 
force and to use it as a pedagogic medium was truly a revolutionary concept. It provided a materialist 
and scientific basis for constructing knowledge, evolving values and building multiple skills. The 
pedagogic potential of productive work thus articulated by Gandhi made the educational 
establishment of the British Raj as well as the elite sections of Indian society, embedded as they were 
in Brahminical*'-cum-colonial paradigm, visibly uncomfortable. 


The third element of Nai Talim was the essentiality of mother tongue.” The use of mother tongue in 
education and the development of Indian languages was one issue on which there was a fairly broad 
consensus in the nationalist movement. ~* Gandhi contended that “We have to make them [i.e. Indian 
languages] true representatives of our culture, our civilization, of the true genius of our nation.” He 
warned that education through English medium has resulted in “a permanent bar between the highly 
educated few and the uneducated many” and “made our children practically foreigners in their own 
land.”** In Gandhi’s perception, “the foreign medium has caused brain fag, put an undue strain upon 
the nerves of our children, made them crammers and imitators, unfitted them for original work and 
thought, and disabled them for filtrating their learning to the family or the masses . . . prevented the 
growth of our vernaculars. . .””° 


The fourth and the last defining element of Nai Talim was the principle of self-support. Gandhi 
advocated that education can be made self-supporting through the sale of products made by the 
students, provided that the “the State takes over the manufactures of these schools.””° This element 
perhaps became the most controversial element in Nai Talim. °7 Tt faced stiff criticism from some 
quarters, and rightly so, on the grounds that it was the State’s obligation to finance education.”® 
Others contended that it amounted to legitimising child labour. However, Gandhi defended the 
principle of self-support by stating: “That will be the test of its [i.e. productive manual work’s] 
value.” *° This indeed has deep pedagogic implications. Any productive engagement implies pre- 
planned, disciplined, assiduous and scientific work with tools and materials until the intended 
product of social utility is ready. A lack of rigor in this practice is bound to lead to failure in “the test 
of its [pedagogic] value”, while also failing in the market! 


Gandhi’s insistence on the principle of self-support was partly rooted in his assessment that the 
colonial government will not change its economic priorities in favour of public education. Would 
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Gandhi, therefore, have given up his insistence on financing education thus, if India was 
independent? While discussing higher education, Gandhi himself provides a clue: “The 
[independent] State must pay for it wherever it has definite use for it” [emphasis mine].*” Here, 
Gandhi’s conception of ‘definite use’ was education for building a vibrant rural economy—free of 
poverty, unemployment and malnutrition and geared to providing decent housing, clothing, sanitation 
and other facilities for all. However, these expectations from the post-independence Indian state 
were clearly not grounded in the emerging political economy of 1930s. When the principle of self- 
support became intertwined with the issue of prohibition or foregoing liquor revenue, Gandhi 
observed: “The cruelest irony of the new Reforms lies in the fact that we are left with nothing but the 
liquor revenue to fall back upon in order to give our children education. That is the educational 
puzzle. . .” [emphasis mine]! Gandhi’s “education puzzle” had assumed a new form viz., the 
‘Indian State versus the people’ — a conflict that was far less amenable to resolution than the colonial 
one of ‘prohibition versus education’! 


Social Character of Productive Work and Knowledge: Radical Implications 


Nai Talim constitutes a radical departure from the Brahminical-cum-colonial paradigm insofar it 
challenged the dichotomy between work and knowledge by placing productive manual work at the 
centre of school curriculum itself. Such ideas were, of course, not unknown before Gandhi. Thirty 
years before his Wardha Conference address, the American philosopher, psychologist and 
educational reformer John Dewey (1907) advanced a social theory calling for introducing 
occupations into school for educational purposes and advocated a radical revisioning of the social 
function of schooling. But the difference was the social character of the occupations that Gandhi 
wanted to be brought into the curriculum. These occupations were Spinning, Leather Curing 
(Tanning), Weaving, Shoe Making, Dying cloth, Tailoring, Farming, Ironsmithy & Metal Work, 
Animal Husbandry & Dairying, Carpentry, Manual Agro-processing, Tool Making, Forestry, 
Printing, Horticulture, Construction, Building & Cleaning Latrines, Alternative Energy [e.g. Gobar 
Gas Plant], Pottery, Gathering & Using Minor Forest Produce. Without exception, all these 
occupations involved manual work and were undertaken primarily by the lower classes/castes viz. 
Dalits, tribals, OBCs and Muslim artisans, with the women among them playing a significant role. 
The political message is inescapable: Accord these occupations and the communities engaged in them 
a central place of dignity that was never their destiny in Indian history. Gandhi had invariably 
recognized, as did Dewey too in 1907, that all such productive tasks had a strong knowledge-cum- 
skill content, including scientific, besides their socio-cultural history. This provided a rich 
pedagogical base for acquiring knowledge, value formation, and building skills in schools. A recent 
study of similar traditional occupation by a dalit intellectual Kancha Ilaiah®” substantiates Gandhi’ s 
rationale for selecting these productive tasks of the lower social order for educational purposes. 
Similarly, educationist Krishna Kumar noted that “‘a low-caste child would feel far more at home than 
an upper-caste child” in schools pursuing the Gandhian curriculum, thereby making “the education 
system stand on its head.” *° 


There was, however, a catch. The above expectation could be sustained only if the present multi- 
layered school system rooted in discrimination is transformed into a fully public-funded Common 
School System based on Neighbourhood Schools aimed at guaranteeing education of equitable 
quality to all. 
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To realize such expectations, it was necessary to have a state that was decentralized and inclusive. 
However, at the Haripura convention 1938, the Indian National Congress resolved to pursue two 
contradictory objectives. First, Gandhi’s educational vision that aimed at building a self-reliant 
decentralized vibrant rural economy and undoing the parasitic relationship of the cities with villages. 
Second, an economic policy aimed at rapid industrialization along with urbanization by promoting a 
Public Sector such that it would provide the much needed succor to the Indian capitalist class Le. 
‘national bourgeoisie’, thereby building an economic order aimed at centralization of wealth and 
means of production in the hands of few. 


These were mutually exclusive models of national development. From this it was clear that the 
emerging Indian State then had no intention whatsoever of instituting the Gandhian programme of 
educational and social reconstruction. The Bombay Plan or the Tata-Birla Plan (1944-45) required 
the post-independence Indian State to strategically ‘promote’ (read ‘subserve’) the vested interests of 
the capitalist class. Accordingly, the political space for the Gandhian model of development was 
steadily obliterated during the successive five-year plans. Since 1991, the Indian State has pushed 
neo-liberal economic policies whose basic purpose is to subserve the needs of the global capital and 
market, even if these are contrary to the interest of the people. The education policy, too, has been 
altered to serve the same purpose.*° 


In tune with the economic policy, the policy makers designed ways to successively dilute, distort, and 
ultimately trivialize the radical Gandhian pedagogy. This progressive reductionalism is reflected in 
the policy recommendations for ‘activity-based learning’*® ‘work experience’,*’ ‘Socially Useful 
Productive Work or SUPW™ or vocational education for ‘entry into workforce.’* 


Lessons from Nai Talim for Transforming Education System 


With education being primarily determined by the economic imperatives, we are thus left with the 
option of both extracting and reconstructing the pedagogic essence of Nai Talim and exploring ways 
of using it strategically for catalyzing educational and social transformation. What this calls for is 
building public pressure to either ‘persuade’ or ‘compel’ the State to allow us to steadily expand the 
political space for Gandhian pedagogic essence in the current curriculum in schools. 


In Gandhian view, participation in productive work in schools is a pedagogic method of learning 
about work in real life situations. In a comprehensive sense, productive work includes various forms 
of socially useful work, including critical socio-political engagement with the developmental 
concerns and aspirations of people. In this sense it is a dialectical process allowing children to 
transform the social character of knowledge, values, and skills through their experience with 
productive work. Such pedagogic engagement must not be construed as “marginal” or “extra- 
curricular,” or for that matter “co-curricular” activity. In Gandhian paradigm of education, such 
pedagogic engagement in itself is the curriculum. 


The Gandhian pedagogy requires viewing knowledge and values in their objective reality, helping 
students connect thought with action, and inter-relate cognitive, affective, and psycho-motor domains 
in a holistic manner. For example, correlation of productive work experience with the study of 
relevant texts, 40 under the guidance of a teacher would facilitate critical thinking, analysis, 
exploration, questioning and creativity among children. Such education can be the basis for building 
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historical, humanistic, democratic and scientific consciousness among students. It can also enable 
them to understand the socio-cultural, economic, and political roots of division, and various forms of 
discrimination and alienation in society. In this sense the Gandhian pedagogy is transformative as it 
also facilitates the development of emotional and moral strength among students for resisting social 
injustice they encounter. 


Given Gandhi’s civilizational concerns, the pedagogy of productive work experience must not be 
divested from the “conception of labour as a moral force’, or its attribute of being “an instrument of 
service . . . cooperation” and “an ethic of generous sharing and mutual respect. *4I As such the 
epistemology of productive manual work must be distinguished from ‘utilitarianism’ of the 
imperialist and market-oriented framework —a byproduct of modern civilization—aimed at using 
knowledge, values, and skills for controlling nature, appropriating peoples resources (including 
intellectual property), and maximizing profits. In contrast, the ultimate goal of Gandhian pedagogy 
is promoting human welfare through peaceful co-existence and sustainable relationship with nature. 


Gandhian Pedagogy in School Curriculum: A Transformative Policy Framework 


A policy document © _ viz., Position Paper prepared by the National Focus Group (NFG) on “Work 
and Education’ — recommended how to incorporate the Gandhian pedagogic essence (rechristened as 
‘work-centred curriculum’) in school curriculum. Although approved in September 2005 by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, the highest policy advisory body for education in India, the 
aforesaid NFG Position Paper did not make any impact whatsoever on policy formulation and 
curricular development.” Given the dominant neo-liberal policy framework, this is precisely what 
should have been anticipated. 


Curriculum and Pedagogy: Essential Features 


The wide-ranging NFG recommendations aimed at impacting the systemic aspects of school 
education, including school structure, governance and finance. A unique feature concerns the crucial 
role assigned to the artisans, farmers, health practitioners (including dais), mechanics, technicians, 
musicians, artists, and all other professionals, indigenous or otherwise, from the locality as resource 
persons or ‘co-teachers’ in the school.“ 


Another outstanding contribution would be in relation to textbooks. When children learn through 
productive work, the Macaulayian practice of prescribing textbooks would become superfluous, just 
as Gandhi had passionately argued. Instead of textbooks, each school would have a reference library 
of resource material drawn from both local and global sources as well as texts, oral or written, 
prepared by the community and children themselves. This radical concept of how children learn 
should enable the school collective of students and teachers to “seek answers to the questions that 
arise in their minds . . . queries would reflect the nature and the stage of their engagement with the 
physical and social world around them.” Expectedly, the “path to knowledge will thus become 
entirely open-ended, non-linear and contextual.” = 
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Typology of Work — Latitudes of Curricular Planning 


The NFG Position Paper proposes a possible typology of work to enable curricular planning.*° The 
following considerations would be critical. First, the choice of work should be governed by the 
developmental stage of the child or groups of children. Second, the work should be undertaken, as 
far as possible, by a collective of children in order to encourage a sense of cooperation, team work 
and community spirit. Third, allocation of work must be free of all considerations of class, caste, 
religion, gender or social status of the child. Fourth, the work undertaken by a child need not 
necessarily indicate her future vocation, profession or source of livelihood. Finally, the work chosen 
as a pedagogic medium must represent multiple categories and subcategories of the typology of work 
consistent with each stage of education and ensure progressive development of the child as it matures 
in physical strength, age, and stage of education. The choice of the typology of work must be based 
on the kind of latitudes, i.e. degrees of freedom, it provides for flexible curricular planning. 
Typologies may be in the categories of daily living, habitat and shelter, transport, textiles, agriculture, 
art, music, theatre, community work, and so on. ‘7 Bach school or a cluster of schools, in consultation 
with the local communities, may work out a typology that is appropriate for them and corresponds to 
their socio-cultural milieu. 


The NFG Position Paper also analyses the sources of hierarchy, division and discrimination inherent 
in education and proposes specific interventions.” Special attention is given to how this pedagogy 
makes it possible to draw upon the rich social capital of the children from the marginalized sections 
of society and turn it into a source of their dignity and strength in the school system.” The 
indigenous knowledge base is to be inevitably “subjected to critical scrutiny” with a view to ensuring 
that “its retrogressive and unscientific streaks are identified and rooted out before they find their way 
into the school curriculum.”*° The work-centred curriculum is further expected to provide ample 
opportunities to the middle-upper class children to be engaged with social realities, thereby 
addressing the profound problem of their growing alienation from their own socio-cultural roots. 


Enabling Conditions and Social Movement 


The above paradigm shift is not conceivable without concomitant conceptual and structural changes 
in the school system. These are spelt out along with certain non-negotiable enabling conditions, 
including policy-related and legislative expectations from the Parliament.”! The central feature of the 
enabling conditions is a fully public funded Common School System based on Neighbourhood 
Schools that is governed in a decentralized, participative and democratic mode.” This, in turn, is a 
pre-condition for creating a curricular space for India’s rich socio-cultural diversity and plurality of 
sources of knowledge, values and skills. Without such a school system, none of the above radical 
curricular and pedagogic reforms would be feasible. Finally, the NFG Position Paper spells out the 
broad contours of a nation-wide social movement that has become imperative for effective public 
intervention in the education system. 


Epilogue 
At the end of Wardha Conference, Gandhi said, “I have given many things to India. But this system 


of education . . .is, I feel, the best of them.” Yet, what to Gandhi was his best gift to India is precisely 
what the Indian State negated. This must be acknowledged as one of the greatest ironies of India’s 
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struggle for swaraj. Our freedom struggle is possibly unique in the history of anti-colonial struggles 
in encompassing an alternative vision of education. Arguably, India continues to adhere to the 
Macaulayian framework instituted 175 years ago! 


The alternative vision of education was obliterated as a result of the ideological battle between two 
mutually exclusive models of development. The Gandhian model of decentralized self-reliant vibrant 
rural economy collapsed before the logic of pro-capitalist model of industrialization and urbanization. 
The hegemonic capitalist model was premised on the argument that the problems of poverty, 
disparity, and under-development will be taken care of by the ‘trickle down theory’. This premise, 
despite having been discredited, ironically continues to be the mahamantra of the prevailing neo- 
liberal development model. 


Yet, there is today increasing reason to revisit Nai Talim. With capitalism experiencing an 
unprecedented crisis of climate change and global warming, unsustainable development and over- 
consumerism, there is concomitant alarming rise in erosion of human values, militarism and almost 
suicidal economic recession. This has rekindled faith that the balance of logic of history may still be 
on the side of Gandhian common sense, experience and intuition. Hopefully, this essay unfolds the 
potentiality of Nai Talim as “the spear-head of a silent social revolution” for transforming the post- 
colonial ‘transfer of power’ in India and elsewhere into the long-awaited swaraj! 
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Notes 


This essay is a summarized version of a monograph on Gandhi’s Nai Talim under preparation. 
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ensuring universal education of equitable quality. 

°° Mohandas Gandhi, Harijan 18 September 1937. 

3° Mohandas Gandhi Harijan 09 J uly 1938. 


3! Mohandas Gandhi, Harijan 21 August 1937. 
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36 Government of India, Post-War Educational Development in India: Report by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, Bureau of Education, India, January 1944.The Gandhian pedagogy was 
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*7 Govt. of India, Education and National Development: Report of the Education Commission 1964-66, 
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the following publications: National Council of Educational Research and Training, National Focus 
Group Position Paper on ‘Work and Education, NCERT, New Delhi, 2007. Sadgopal, Anil, A 
Discussion Paper’ presented at the first meeting of NCERT’s National Focus Group on ‘Work and 
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Paper on ‘Work and Education’, in NCERT, 2007, pp. 74-89), 2004. Sadgopal, Anil, Deciphering 
Policy Discourse on the Place of Work in Curriculum, in ‘Perspectives on Education and 
Development — Revisiting Education Commission and After’, Ved Prakash & K. Biswal Eds., 
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“°Gandhi had a healthy disrespect for the hierarchically prescribed textbooks. He wrote that such 
textbooks “. . . will make the teachers mechanical and destroy their originality and initiative . .. we 
should not burden the children’s brains with these books (CW 24, pp. 488-90)” and the teacher 
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“himself becomes a slave of textbooks . .. (CW 70, p. 153).” At the same time, Gandhi referred to the 
invaluable role of books for both the teachers and the students for correlating with the productive 
experience. Hence, we have preferred the term ‘texts’ and not ‘textbooks’ in order to give flexibility 
to the teacher to select relevant texts as per the productive context in a particular socio-cultural 
milieu. 


*' Cited in Henry Fagg, Back to the Sources: A Study of Gandhi’s Basic Education, National Book 
Trust, New Delhi., 2002, pp. 15-16. 


“National Council of Educational Research and Training, National Focus Group Position Paper on 
‘Work and Education, NCERT, New Delhi, 2007. A Position Paper prepared by the National Focus 
Group (NFG) on ‘Work and Education’, constituted by the National Council of Educational Research 
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* Tbid, p.26 

“© Tbid pp.31-35 
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*8 Ibid, pp. 11-19. 
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°° Ibid. See Executive Summary. 

>! Ibid, pp 54-62. 

»* Ibid, pp 54-55. 


°? Ibid, pp. 64-65. 
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